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the illusion of truth in dealing with modern
life.

In this shaping of the play under modern con-
ditions and with modern aims, Ibsen beyond all
question is the leader; as significant for our time
as Shakspere was for his. He gave modern
technic its formula and made the playhouse a
place where the great social themes now natur-
ally engaging attention might be discussed. Nor
did he in so doing turn the stage into a pulpit;
for his dramas were essentially stories told with
the still necessary to make them theatre material.
Stern as may be the view, and polemic as are some
of the theses, Ibsen did not show himself as first
the preacher and second the playwright, but in
the trained opinion of Europe, as above all else,
first, last, and all the time, a literary force, an
artist who used the stage form of story.

In the revolutionary nature of his technic, the
seriousness of his themes, and the seemingly de-
structive quality of his social criticism, Shaw is
the foremost follower of the Scandinavian on
English soil. The differences between them are
many and wide; it would be utterly misleading to
say that the Irishman imitates Ibsen; for no man
